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NOTICE TO THE MEMBERS OF THE 
AMERICAN SOCIETY FOR 
PSYCHICAL RESEARCH, INC. 


It has been proposed that a privately printed list 
giving the names and addresses of all members of the 
Society be distributed to the members. 


There are reasons pro and con distributing such a 
list. 


The Board of Trustees wishes to know whether any 
members would object to having their names included in 
such a list. 


If any significant number of members are opposed, 
the matter will be dropped. 


Members are requested to write their opinion on the 
matter, addressing their communication to the secretary 
of the Society at its office. 


WENpy MILEs 
Assistant Secretary 
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Annual Meeting 


The Annual Meeting of the Voting Members of the American 
Society for Psychical Research, Inc., was held on January 31, 1950, 
at the Rooms of the Society. The President, Dr. George H. Hyslop, 
presided at the meeting. The following Voting Members were present : 
Mrs. E. W. Allison, Mrs. Valentine Bennett, Professor C. J. Ducasse, 
Mr. Arthur Goadby, Mrs. Lea Hudson, Mrs. Lawrence Jacob, Mr. 
Gerald L. Kaufman, Mrs. E. de P. Matthews, Miss Margaret Naum- 
burg, Mr. William O. Stevens, Miss Gertrude O. Tubby, Mrs. Henry 
W. Warner, and Mrs. John Jay Whitehead. 

The following Trustees of the Society were re-elected for a term 
of three years, ending January, 1953: Dr. George H. Hyslop, Mrs. 
Lawrence Jacob, Dr. Gardner Murphy, Dr. Montague Ullman, and 
Mrs. John Jay Whitehead. Dr. J. L. Woodruff was elected a Trustee 


of the Society to fill the unexpired term of Dr. E. K. Schwartz who 
had resigned. 


At the Meeting of the Board of Trustees held immediately after the 
Annual Meeting, the following officers of the Society were re-elected 
for the year 1950: President, Dr. George H. Hyslop; First Vice- 
President, Dr. Gardner Murphy; Second Vice-President, Mrs. 
Lawrence Jacob; Secretary and Assistant Treasurer, Mrs. E. W. 
Allison. Dr. Montague Ullman was elected Treasurer. 
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Committees for 1950 


The President has appointed the Chairmen of Standing Com- 
mittees to serve for the year 1950 with power to select the other 
members of their respective committees. 

Research Committee: Dr. Gardner Murphy, Chairman; Mrs. L. A. 
Dale, Dr. Jule Eisenbud, Mr. Richard M. Greene, Mr. David Kahn, 
Dr. FE. J. Kempf, Mrs. Margaret Pegram Reeves, Dr. Ernest Taves, 
Dr. Montague Ullman, and Dr. J. L. Woodruff. 

Finance Committee: Dr. Montague Ullman, Chairman; Mr. Gerald 
LL. Kaufman, Mr. Lawson Purdy, Mr. Benson B. Sloan, Mr. Harold 
W. Updike. 

Publications Committee: Mrs. E. W. Allison, Chairman; Mrs. 
E. de P. Matthews, Dr. Gardner Murphy, Dr. J. B. Rhine, Dr. G. R. 
Schmeidler, and Mr. William Oliver Stevens. 

Membership Committee: Mr. William Oliver Stevens, Chairman ; 
Mrs. John Jay Whitehead. 

Library Committee: Miss Margaret Naumburg, Chairman; Mrs. 
Valentine Bennett, Mr. William Oliver Stevens. 


Notice to Members 


Members of the Society who wish to get in touch with other 
members living in the same locality may apply to the Secretary for 


names and addresses. So far as possible such requests will be complied 
with. 
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Is there a Case for Retrocognition? 


W. H. W. SABINE 


Retrocognition has been defined in S.P.R. literature as “Perception 
or awareness of past event not known to or within the memory of 
the perceiver.”! The word is not given in the Oxford English Dic- 
tionary or its Supplement, and so far as I can ascertain, its first use 
was by F. W. H. Myers in 1892.2 The case is very different, it may 
be noted, with the word “precognition,” in illustration of which the 
O.E.D. cites several passages from seventeenth-century writers who 
used the word to denote the absolute foreknowledge of God. 


Though the name is new, the general idea of retrocognition is 
ancient. The opening passage of the Book of Genesis can, by its nature, 
be based on nothing but a claim to retrocognition; and Socrates, at 
the beginning of the ninth book of Plato’s Republic, stresses the 
power of the soul of the dreamer “to apprehend what it knoweth not, 
either something of what hath existed, or of what now exists, or 
what will exist hereafter.” 


It is obvious that telepathic awareness of the kind now almost 
universally accepted as proved must be regarded as applicable to cases 
of apparent retrocognition of events whenever the actors concerned 
in those events are still living; and therefore retrocognition, if it can 
be established at all, must be established in relation to historical events 
—events outside living memory. 


It is equally obvious that if retrocognition is a fact, no such limita- 
tion of its application has to be assumed: it could, in its turn, have 
bearings of fundamental importance on the real nature of “telepathy.” 
But until we know more about extrasensory perception in general we 
are bound to tread very gingerly in dealing with apparent retrocogni- 
tion. 


The conception of historical retrocognition, as it has existed during 
the past sixty years or so, cannot be properly evaluated merely by 
consideration of the very interesting but few cases that have been 
published during that period. Just as our ideas about precognition 
have been confused by traditional beliefs or disbeliefs in “prophecy,” 
so is the conception of retrocognition largely the product of a tradi- 
tional background. To determine what retrocognition really is—if 
reality it has—requires attention to the background. There is a cer- 
tain type of visionary experience which seems to have particular 


1E.g., Foreknowledge, by H. F. Saltmarsh, G. Bell & Sons, London, 1938. 
2 Proc. S.P.R., Vol. VIII, 1892, p. 501. 
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relevance to the current view of retrocognition, and I will quote two 
curious instances. 


The first is preserved in Sir Walter Scott’s Letters on Demonology 
and Witchcraf{t (1830), and is introduced and followed by the humor- 
ous remarks with which the great and beloved novelist unfortunately 
deemed it necessary to sustain his character as a man of “common- 
sense’ when dealing with the supernormal. Scott ascribes the account 
to “Peter” Walker, who appears to be identical with Patrick Walker.’ 
The following is the account in Walker’s words: 


“In the year 1686, in the months of June and July, many yet 
alive can witness that about the Crossford Boat, two miles be- 
neath Lanark, especially at the Mains, on the water of Clyde, 
many people gathered together for several afternoons, where 
there were showers of bonnets, hats, guns, and swords, which 
covered the trees and ground; companies of men in arms march- 
ing in order upon the waterside; companies meeting companies, 
going all through other, and then all falling to the ground and 
disappearing ; other companies immediately appeared, marching 
the same way. I went there three afternoons together, and, as I 
observed, there were two-thirds of the people that were together 
saw, and a third that saw not; and, though I could see nothing, 
there was such a fright and trembling on those that did see, that 
was discernible to all from those that saw not. There was a 
gentleman standing next to me who spoke as too many gentlemen 
and others speak, who said, ‘A pack of damned witches and 
warlocks that have second sight! the devil ha’t do I see’; and 
immediately there was a discernible change in his countenance. 
With as much fear and trembling as any woman I saw there, he 
called out, ‘All you that do not see, say nothing; for I persuade 
you it is matter of fact, and discernible to all that is not stone- 
blind.’ And those who did see told what works (i.e. locks) the 
guns had, and their length and wideness, and what handles the 
swords had, whether small or three-barr’d, or Highland guards, 
and the closing knots of the bonnets, black or blue; and those 
who did see them there, whenever they went abroad, saw a 
bonnet and a sword drop in the way.” 


There was not necessarily any relation to the past in this instance 
of mass-hallucination as it may be termed. The marching men, the 
guns, bonnets, ete., are not described as being other than contemporary 
with the spectators. If the phenomena had not continued on “several 
afternoons” one would conclude that some event distant in space had 


3 Scott's reference is “Walker's Lives, Edinburgh, 1827, Vol. I, p. xxxvi.” 
Patrick Walker published lives of Peden, Cargill, and other Presbyterian 
martyrs between 1727 and 1732. These were collected and republished at 
Edinburgh in 1827 as Biegraphia Presbyteriana. The B. M. Catalogue shows an 
1800 chapbook edition of a life of Cargill by Peter Walker; this may indicate 
that the same Walker was known by both Christian names. 
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been seen in mirage form. The importance of a case like this to the 
development of ideas about retrocognition lies mainly in its sugges- 
tive character: it inevitably suggests to the modern reader the idea 
of seeing historic objects, and in reprinting the story Scott ensured 
its universal dissemination. 


The second incident I wish to quote occurred on June 28, 1812, 
and the scene was a piece of wild moorland in a part of Yorkshire 
well known to me. The percipients concerned were two farmers named 
Anthony Jackson and Martin Turner, and their experience was 
recorded at the time in the county press. The following is a summary 
of the account, as given by a local historian: 


“They saw at some distance what appeared to be a large body 
of armed men in white uniform; in the centre of which was a 
person of commanding aspect, dressed in scarlet. After perform- 
ing various evolutions, the whole body began to move forward 
in perfect order towards the summit of the hill, passing the two 
terrified spectators, crouched among the heather at a distance of 
one hundred yards. No sooner had this first body, which ex- 
tended four deep over an enclosure of thirty acres, attained the 
hill, than a second body, far more numerous than the former, 
dressed in a uniform of a dark color, appeared and marched 
after the first to the top of the hill, where they both joined, and 
passing down the opposite slope, disappeared; when a column of 
thick mist overspread the ground where they had been seen. The 
time from the first appearance of this strange phenomenon to the 
clearing away of the mist was about five minutes, as near as the 
spectators could judge, though they were not in a ‘proper mood 
of mind’ for forming correct estimates of time or numbers. They 
were men of undoubted veracity, and utterly incapable of fabri- 
cating such a story.’ 


It will be noticed that there is a similarity between this experience 
and the Scottish one, in so far as bodies of marching men were again 
involved. Moreover, the time of year, June 28th, approximates to 
Walker’s “June and July.” The mist may suggest an atmospheric 
condition in which some unusual type of mirage occurred. But it is 
very difficult to say what body of men in white uniform, commanded 
by a man in scarlet, could have been miraged in the England of 1812. 
On the site of this affair (which is now covered by the waters of a 
reservoir) three ancient tumuli then existed, but it is doubtful whether 
the farmers would have the slightest idea of the nature of these 
mounds, nor is there anything in local tradition that could have sug- 
gested to them the particular kind of impressions described above. 
The story of the two men was widely circulated through being in- 


mr: “eo of Harrogate and the Forest of Knaresborough, by William Grainge, 
dD. 
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cluded in Catherine Crowe’s Night Side of Nature, the first edition 
of which appeared in 1848. 

Such (irrespective of their validity) are records of a type which, 
perused by several generations, have affected the modern idea of 
historical retrocognition. 

Important, too, have been the numerous accounts of individual 
“ghosts” in historical costume, such as apparitions of monks seen in 
ruined abbeys, or of highwaymen at the scene of their crimes. But in 
considering the real value of such accounts to the evidence of retro- 
cognition, it is necessary to distinguish between the appearance of an 


historic figure which acts in the present, and one which is seen acting 
in the past. 


Thus when the long-deceased father of the Duke of Buckingham, 
clad in outmoded garments, appeared in a dream on three successive 
nights to the officer of the king’s wardrobe in Windsor Castle, com- 
manding him to warn the Duke that his life was in danger,' retro- 
cognition was not involved as it might have been had the Duke’s 
father been seen engaged in some action of his own life. 


Following these traditional stories has appeared the type of his- 
torical romance, serious or humorous, in which the hero is trans- 
ported back into an earlier age. Mark Twain’s A Connecticut Yankee 
at King Arthur's Court (1889) is a familiar example. The impression 
produced on the minds of numerous readers of such works of fiction 
has no small bearing on the development of recent ideas about retro- 
cognition. 

By far the most important work of imagination bearing on retro- 
cognition was Camille Flammarion’s Lumen, originally published at 
Paris in 1873. The first English edition appeared in 1897, when it 
was stated that 52,000 copies of the French original had then been 
sold. 

Lumen is a man who died in 1864, but in pursuance of a promise 
returns to inform his friend Quaerens of his experiences, and in par- 
ticular relates how he witnessed the past. “I beheld in 1864 events 
actually present before me which had taken place at the end of the 
last century.”” He has the thrilling experience of seeing some incidents 
of the French Revolution taking place, including the scene in the 
Place de la Concorde just after the execution of Louis XVI. Ex- 
pressed very briefly, the explanation is that Lumen has arrived at a 
star so distant from the earth that the light reflected from the earth 
in 1793 is only reaching the star seventy years later. Nothing magical, 
but a telescopic instrument of immense power enables the star inhabi- 
tants to see the earth events of seventy years earlier. 


‘s History of the Rebellion and Civil Wars in England, by Edward, Earl of 
Clarendon. 1674, Book 1. 
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Flammarion’s beautiful blending of imagination with science never 
fails to hold its readers. Whereas a mere romance makes its time- 
transported hero actually participate in historic events (ignoring the 
physical effects he thus produces) Lumen falls into no such fantasy. 
The past events are viewed, but in no sense participated in or altered 
by the viewer. The importance of Lumen to later theories about 
retrocognition and precognition is evident to its reader. 


We now arrive at the first case of apparent historical retrocognition 
of which modern psychical research has taken notice, namely, the 
case of “Miss A.” 


The identity of Miss A does not seem ever to have been revealed 
to the public.® At the time when her published experiences took place 
she was described as being “‘a young lady.” It appears from the narra- 
tives that she was closely associated with the Countess of Radnor, 
who attested most of her experiences; and the identity of Miss A was 
certainly known to F. W. H. Myers and probably to other contem- 
porary members of the S.P.R. 


It was Myers who, at p. 498 of Vol. VIII of the Proceedings, pub- 
lished “Case III—Miss A,” and in the course of his commentary used 
the word “retrocognition” for, apparently, the first time. Certainly 
retrocognition seems a very appropriate word to apply to this account 
by Miss A (p. 499): 

“T saw a large modern room change into the likeness (as shown 
afterwards by independent record) of what it was 200 years ago; and 
I saw persons in it who apparently belonged to that date.” Lady 
Radnor, in attesting the above, noted that the room in question was 
the Long Parlour at Longford, which in 1670 was used as a chapel. 


Longford Castle, near Salisbury, was the home of Lord and Lady 
Radnor. 


On August 17, 1889, Miss A had an experience in Salisbury 
Cathedral which some months later was recounted by Lady Radnor 
to Sir Joseph Barnby, the musician. This is what Sir Joseph told 
Myers (p. 504): 


“Miss A’s statement was to the effect that she had seen vast 
processions of gorgeously apparelled Catholic ecclesiastics with 
jewelled crosses carried before them, gorgeous canopies and 
baldachinos held over them and clouds of incense filling the 
place. Amongst the dignitaries was one who came near them and 


6 Mr. G. N. M. Tyrrell informs me that his identification of Miss A with 
Miss A. Goodrich-Freer (Science and Psychical Phenomena, p. 51) was a slip 
resulting from the confusing use of initials, and that Miss A was not Miss 
Goodrich-Freer. The latter’s pseudonym was “Miss X.” In Vol. VIII of the 
S.P.R. Proc. Myers refers (p. 484) to “Case II—Miss X,” and later (p. 498) 
to “Case III—Miss A.” In Vol. VI of the Journal of the S.P.R., p. 3, he names 
Miss X and Miss A in the same sentence as separate individuals. 
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gazed at them with a singularly sad expression of countenance. 
On being asked why he looked so sad, he said [the reply, it ap- 
pears later, was obtained by automatic mirror-writing|: ‘I have 
been a great sinner. I was greatly responsible for the beheading of 
Anne Loleyn. What adds to the sadness of it, her father and I 
were boys together, and our homes were in close proximity to 
each other.’ On being asked his name, he said: ‘My name is 
John Longland.’ On being further questioned he replied: ‘Mr. 
Barnby’s music brought me here. I often hear it in Eton Chapel.’ ” 


Investigation showed that John Longland had been Dean of Salis- 
bury in Henry VIII's reign, and also that his body had been buried 
in Eton College Chapel, though this fact was not locally known be- 
cause the brass which covered the tomb had been destroyed by an act 
of vandalism in the seventeenth century. 

Miss A also saw in the Cathedral a monk in a brown gown, and 
on a third occasion the ceremony of the induction of a seventeenth- 
century bishop, Brian Duppa. At Longford Castle, this time in the 
crystal, she saw a carved fireplace, secret passage, etc. By the aid of 
the crystal Miss A was able to obtain many other apparently retro- 
cognitive scenes. In all the cases mentioned above, the details were 
subsequently verified in books or documents which it is most im- 
probable that Miss A could have seen previously. The full details will 
be found in the volume already named. 

In the case of Miss A, therefore, it will be recognized that the idea 
of historical retrocognition had come to full flower. 

In Vol. XI, p. 338 of Proceedings Myers again took up the subject 
of retrocognition, contrasting it with precognition in the following 
words: “On the one side there is retrocognition, or knowledge of the 
past, extending back beyond the reach of our ordinary memory; on 
the other side there is precognition, or knowledge of the future, 
extending onwards beyond the scope of our ordinary inference.” 

As was logical, Myers sought to apply the idea of retrocognition to 
cases of extra-normal knowledge of events in the recent past, partici- 
pants in which were still living. He cannot be said to have been suc- 
cessful, for all the cases in Vol. XI are capable of being attributed 
to telepathy /clairvoyance. Myers was evidently aware of this, and 
near the end of his chapter he speaks of “true retrocognitions involv- 
ing scenes and histories in which men long departed have played 
their part.” 

In his Human Personality (1903), Myers repeated several of the 
Miss A cases, but added no new matter, and it was not until the 
publication in 1911 of An Adventure that visionary retrocognition 
again came to the fore. This book made an enormous sensation at the 
time of its publication, not only because of its contents, but because 
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the integrity of the authors was guaranteed by the publishers, 
Macmillan and Company, London. 


The authors of An Adventure were given in 1911 as “Elizabeth 
Morison” and “Frances Lamont,” acknowledged pseudonyms which 
were abandoned in the fourth edition, published in 1931.7 The real 


names of the authors, with important particulars respecting them, 
were: 


Miss Charlotte Anne Elizabeth Moberly. Born 1846. Died 
1937. 7th daughter of Dr. George Moberly, Head Master of 
Winchester, later Bishop of Salisbury (1869-85). Among her 
brothers and brothers-in-law were 4 heads of schools or colleges, 
and 2 Bishops. In 1886 she became Principal of St. Hugh’s 
College, Oxford. 

Miss Eleanor F. Jourdain. Born ? Died 1924. Daughter 
of the Rev. Francis Jourdain. Head of a girls’ school at Watford. 
Later an M.A. of Oxford, and a Doctor of the University of 
Paris. Distinguished for learning, music, and knowledge of the 
French language. Became Vice-Principal to Miss Moberly at 
St. Hugh’s College, Oxford. 


On the afternoon of Saturday, August 10, 1901, these two ladies 
were visiting Versailles as part of a sight-seeing holiday in Paris and 
environs. The retrocognitive experiences which apparently befell 
them in the grounds of the Petit Trianon fitted into their surround- 
ings in such a way that neither lady passed any comment at the time, 
and it was only a week later that they suddenly spoke of the matter 
and came to realize that something very mysterious indeed had hap- 
pened to them. Their entire book, An Adventure, needs to be read 
to evaluate their story, and to appreciate their scholarly and able com- 
mentary. The following extract from Miss Jourdain’s contribution 
gives an idea of the nature of the experiences themselves : 


“We went on in the direction of the Petit Trianon, but just 
before reaching what we knew afterwards to be the main entrance 
I saw a gate leading to a path cut deep below the level of the 
ground above, and as the way was open and had the look of an 
entrance that was used, I said: ‘Shall we try this path? it must 
lead to the house,’ and we followed it. To our right we saw some 


7 With a Preiace by Edith Olivier and a Note by J. W. Dunne. Published 
by Faber & Faber, London, 1931 and by Coward-McCann, New York, 1935. 


8 It is worth noting that the plan of Versailles in the then current Baedeker’s 
Paris and Environs (14th ed., 1900) is lettered in a highly misleading manner, 
one which gives the impression that the Petit Trianon lies in a direction quite 
different from the true one. The word “Chateau” would seem to a stranger to 
apply to buildings far to the left of the house. It was towards these buildings 
on the left that the two women turned. That they were using Baedeker’s map 
is expressly stated by Miss Moberly (p. 2). Whichever edition they had, the 
plan was the same, for it appears in all preceding editions (1898, 1896, etc.). 
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farm-buildings looking empty and deserted; implements (among 
others a plough) were lying about; we looked in, but saw no one. 
The impression was saddening, but it was not until we reached 
the crest of the rising ground where there was a garden that I 
began to feel as if we had lost our way, and as if something were 
wrong. There were two men there in official dress (greenish in 
colour), with something in their hands; it might have been a 
staff. A wheelbarrow and some other gardening tools were near 
them. They told us, in answer to my enquiry, to go straight on. 
I remember repeating my question, because they answered in a 
seemingly casual and mechanical way, but only got the same 
answer in the same manner. As we were standing there I saw to 
the right of us a detached solidly-built cottage, with stone steps 
at the door. A woman and a girl were standing at the doorway, 
and I particularly noticed their unusual dress; both wore white 
kerchiefs tucked into the bodice, and the girl’s dress, though she 
looked 13 or 14 only, was down to her ankles. The woman was 
passing a jug to the girl, who wore a close white cap.”9 


Now neither the plough, nor the two men in official dress, nor the 
solidly built cottage, nor the woman and girl had any physical ex- 
istence in 1901; and the same comment applies to many other persons 
and objects seen in the grounds of the Petit Trianon while the two 
women were walking slowly through them, talking of friends in 
England and similar matters, each noticing but concealing from the 
other a feeling of depression, even of “heavy dreaminess.” 


Prolonged research in the French national archives proved to the 
satisfaction of Miss Moberly and Miss Jourdain that the people and 
things they saw, and which had no physical existence in 1901, had all 
existed in or about the year 1789. Their case is supported not only by 
evidence drawn from rare printed books, engravings, and charts, but 
from MS records and account books, sometimes covered with dust 
and apparently unopened for a century. The minutest details were 
investigated, extending even to the personal appearance and pronun- 
ciation of the persons spoken to.!° 

The experiences in the grounds of the Petit Trianon culminated 
when one of the visitors, Miss Moberly, saw a fair-haired lady sitting 
close to the house in a dress which, as subsequent researches showed, 
corresponded exactly to a dress belonging to the Queen, which her 
modiste repaired in 1789. Miss Jourdain, though walking at Miss 
Moberly’s side, did not see this lady. Similarly Miss Moberly had not 
seen several things noted by Miss Jourdain. 


° An Adventure, 1911 Ed., pp. 16 f. 


10 The evidence collected, published and unpublished, together with the 
original letters exchanged between Miss Moberly and Miss Jourdain from the 


becinning of their enquiries, has been deposited in the Bodleian Library, 
Oxford. 
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The hallucinatory period (as I think it must be termed) concluded 
when a young man, who looked “inquisitively amused,” showed the 
two visitors out of the garden through what was in 1901, and for long 
before, a solid stone wall. An old chart, however, reveals that in the 
Revolutionary period a roadway had existed at that point. 


An Adventure was reviewed at length in the Proceedings of the 
S.P.R. (Vol. XXV, pp. 353-360). The review was entirely unfavor- 
able to the authors’ claims.!! Whether the review was written by Pro- 
fessor F. C. S. Schiller, whose name appears at the foot of the im- 
mediately following review, or by Mrs. Henry Sidgwick, as has been 
stated elsewhere, I have not been able to determine. Much irony was 
directed at the authors’ theory of an “act of memory,” or survival of 
Marie Antoinette’s thoughts, a theory which they later discarded. Of 
course, the implied passing through the stone wall was indicated as 
conclusive evidence of delusion (see Footnote 27). 


The replies made to the two ladies by various officials, and espe- 
cially the “inquisitive smiles” and “peculiar smiles” directed at them, 
were cited as proving that they were not witnesses of true historical 
scenes, which ought to have re-enacted themselves without taking any 
notice of the seers; nor could these circumstances be reconciled with 
participation in the mind of the Queen. 


These adverse criticisms, together with many others, were repeat- 
edly made without causing the authors to modify any statement which 
they had put forward as factual. Finally, in 1938, just after the death 
of Miss Moberly at over ninety years of age, J. R. Sturge-Whiting 
published The Mystery of Versailles, a critical examination of the 
whole account, largely based upon a close study of the locale made 
by Mr. Sturge-Whiting in person. His conclusion was that An Ad- 
venture, so far as concerned its supernormal claims, was throughout 
a “pathetic illusion.” But Mr. Sturge-Whiting treated his subject 
from a purely external point of view. He seems to have assumed that 
if he could find any grounds for saying that what the claimants be- 
lieved to have been objective may not have been objective, they must 
be convicted of illusion ; but he showed little or no awareness of those 
subjective experiences which are classified under the general head 


11“ | . it does not seem to us that, on the evidence before us, there is 
sufficient ground for supposing anything supernormal to have occurred at all. 
The persons and things seen were, we should judge, the real persons and things 
the seers supposed them to be at the time, probably decked out by tricks of 
memory (and after the idea of haunting had occurred to them, pp. 11, 20), 
with some additional details of costume suitable to the times of Marie 
Antoinette (p. 24). No detailed account of the experiences was apparently 
written down till three months later, Nov., 1901, and it is unusual to be able 
to rely on one’s memory for details of things seen after even a much shorter 
interval of time,” Proc. S.P.R., Vol. XXV, 1911, pp. 353 f. 
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of “‘extrasensory perception,” and which psychical and parapsychol- 
ogical researches have shown to be no illusions but mental processes 


as real as they are inexplicable. 


Most of that which Miss Moberly and Miss Jourdain recounted is 
in accord with their having had visions, hallucinations, or waking 
dreams of the type generally associated with the Highlanders and 
some other northern peoples, but which have been recorded in the 
annals of every nation under the sun.!? That these visual experiences 
are purely subjective is highly probable, and the records of the psy- 
chical research societies show that in many cases they have been 
proved to be one of the forms under which telepathy, clairvoyance, 
and precognition manifest to the conscious mind, Readers of this 
JourNat are familiar with the extent of the evidence to that effect, 
and it is hardly necessary to stress the point here. 


Because of its possible bearing on retrocognition, however, and 
because the experience, like that claimed by Miss Moberly and Miss 
Jourdain, befell more than one person at the same time, I may briefly 
cite an interesting case from the records of the S.P.R. In W. H. 
Salter’s Ghosts and Apparitions’? we read that on a sunny afternoon 
in December, 1897, three sisters aged 21, 18, and 12 saw an appari- 
tion near the old manor house in which they lived, and six and a half 
years later the eldest and the youngest wrote independent accounts 
of it, while their mother wrote a third account based on what the 
second sister had told her. The girls had seen a man by an oak tree 
in a fence, but their dog growled and refused to approach the spot. 


“Walking closer,” recorded the youngest sister, “I saw that 
it was a man, hanging apparently from an oak tree in front of 
some railings over a ditch. He was dressed in brown, rather 
brighter than the colour of brown holland; he did not seem to 
have a regular coat, but more of a loose blouse. One thing I 
most distinctly recall is his heavy clumsy boots. His head hung 
forward, and the arms pers forward too. Coming within 
about 15 yards I saw the shadow of the railings through him, 
one bar across the shoulders, one bar about his waist, and one 
almost at his knees, quite distinct but faint. I have a remembrance 
of a big, very black shadow in the background. At about 15 yards 
the whole thing disappeared suddenly. We went to the railing 
and looked over a clear field beyond, which would give no pos- 
sible cover to anyone trying to hide. Walking back by where we 
had first seen it we saw nothing but an oak tree by railings in a 


12“] [Miss Jourdain] began to feel as if I were walking in my sleep.” 
An Adventure, 1911 Ed., p. 18. 

“He saw him... by a waking dream, which I take to be the best definition 
of second - William Macleod, A Treatise on the Second Sight, Edinburgh, 
1763, p. 47. 


13G. Bell & Sons, London, 1938, pp. 104 f. 
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fence. When I saw it my only feeling, | remember, was intense 
curiosity to see what it was—one seemed impelled to go forward ; 
afterwards, sickening terror.” 


Now this experience may or may not have been precisely of the 
same character as that of Miss Moberly and Miss Jourdain, but the 
fact that it was shared by three young girls walking across familiar 
fields near their own home may well suggest to the critic that he had 
better shift his ground from kindly pity for the “pathetic illusion” of 
two middle-aged spinsters sightseeing in Paris! 

The Trianon couple were as subject to occasional illusion as other 
people. In the matter of the position of rocks, etc., they may have been 
misled by their recollections of a complicated terrain. But unless we 
are going to allege (which no one ever has done) that they published, 
not a mere literary hoax, but an untrue record sustained to their last 
days, then their testimony cannot be disposed of by reiterating that 
at every point they substituted imagination for fact ; that, for example, 
despite their learning, they were so stupid as to transmute two ordinary 
gardeners of 1901 into officials of the eighteenth century wearing 
uniforms and three-cornered hats. 

Did not the behavior of these officials indicate their dream-like 
character? In dreams visual images are more frequent than auditory ; 
and dream people, if not silent, may speak briefly, sometimes evasively. 
So the minds that created the two officials could put into their mouths 
only mechanical responses of little utility. Had normal invention been 
at work, Miss Jourdain’s fluent French could have supplied appropriate 
“evidential” answers. 

Moreover, the circumstances in which An Adventure came to be 
written do not require the dream theory to be confined to the possi- 
bility of an extraordinarily prolonged “waking dream” of the kind to 
which allusion has been made. Since the two women exchanged no 
comment on the experience until a week later,'* a week which was 
fully occupied with other matters, the possibility arises that the recol- 
lection of the visit to the Petit Trianon had become insidiously blended 
with the recollection of a telepathic dream while asleep, one embodying 
clairvoyant and/or precognitive images. This dream may have taken 
place the night before the visit, and something of its hidden springs 
may perhaps be gathered from the Baedeker guide to which reference 
was made in footnote 8, p. 49. The description of the Petit Trianon 


in the guide is very brief. Only ten lines are in large type, including 
this passage : 


“A visit should be paid to the Jardin du Petit Trianon, which 
is laid out in the English style and contains some fine exotic 


14 An Adventure, 1911 Ed., pp. 11 and 20. 
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irees, an artificial lake, a “Temple of Love’, and a ‘Hamlet’ of 


nine or ten rustic cottages, where the court ladies played at 
rustic life.” 


When the eye of the English-speaking reader lights on the word 
‘Hamlet’ (so printed), it suggests to him the tragedy, although a 
moment later he realizes that the celebrated Hameau is intended. But 
an image of Hamlet has been called up, a picture of the solitary and 
melancholy man in conjunction with the “Temple of Love.” Does 
this account for the sinister cloaked figure, seen by the two women, 
sitting close to the pillared “kiosk”? All who have had personal ex- 
perience of the precognitive dream know that such images may arise 
before the physical sense experience as well as after. The physical 
sense experience here concerned was the reading of the above-quoted 
passage, and it makes little difference to the argument whether the 
women read that part of the guide the previous evening or during 
the visit itself. 

What follows in their account is surely very significant to any 
dream theory. This definitely “bad man” who is awaiting the women 
in a lonely spot has to be escaped from. So—as though in response 
to the wish—-on the scene runs the young and handsome page, quite 
an incipient story-book hero, and the two ladies are saved from a most 
disagreeable encounter. Nothing unusual in that if it was all a dream! 
What is unusual—perhaps unique so far as accurate reporting goes 
~is that these dream figures and their surroundings should be clothed 
with characteristics built from the results of future historical research. 

Now let us look at what Miss Moberly and Miss Jourdain said of 
themselves in the course of their commentary : 


“One of us [Miss Jourdain] has to own to having powers of 
second sight, etc., deliberately undeveloped, and there are psychical 
gifts in her family. She comes of a Huguenot stock. The other 
| Miss Moberly] is one of a large and cheerful party, being the 
seventh daughter and of a seventh son; her mother and grand- 
mother were entirely Scotch, and both possessed powers of 
premonition accompanied by vision. Her family has always been 
sensitive to ghost stories in general, but mercilessly critical of 
particular ones of a certain type.”!> 

Add to this self-revelation that Miss Moberly’s father was Bishop 
of Salisbury till 1885, and that it was only a few years later that Miss 
A had, in Salisbury Cathedral and near it, those vivid and apparently 
retrocognitive visions which Myers recorded and published in 1892. 
Miss Moberly can scarcely have been ignorant of the fact that such 
remarkable claims had been made publicly and associated with a 
Cathedral so familiar to her. 


1S Thid., p. 100. 
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A further circumstance which may be no less significant is that 
it was in 1897, just four years before the experiences at the Petit 
Trianon, that the English translation appeared of Flammarion’s 
Lumen. It will be recalled that the initial episode in this work is one 
in which Lumen sees the French Revolution in progress seventy years 
after it has happened. So far as concerns Miss Jourdain, who was 
fluent in the French language, she may have read the French original 
long before 1897. 

It seems, therefore, a reasonable conclusion that the women were 
not unacquainted, when the Trianon experience occurred, with the 
idea that seeing the past might be possible. 

A very important statement bearing on this subject has been made 
public since Miss Moberly died in 1937. It is to be found in Four 
Victorian Ladies of Wiltshire!’ by Edith Olivier, a close friend of 
Miss Moberly, and an advocate of her cause in the Trianon case. 
“There exist,” states Miss Olivier, “several other stories of Anne 
Moberly’s second sight which are less generally known.” For the 
good reason that there would be little evidential value in stories writ- 
ten down some years after the subject's death, Miss Olivier confines 
herself to two cases. The first she heard from Miss Moberly’s lips, 
but bases it also on “a written account of it from a member of her 
[Miss Moberly’s] family.” This merits a brief outline. 


When visiting the picture gallery of the Paris Louvre in 1913, 
Miss Moberly saw “a tall, commanding, yet graceful man. He must 
have been of unusual height, for he equalled the height of a child 
sitting on its father’s shoulder close by in the crowd. The man had 
a small golden coronal on his head, and wore a loose toga-like dress 
of some bright colour. I looked at him and he looked at me. Our 
eyes literally seemed to meet. It was not a face or a figure to forget ; 
for his whole bearing was one of unusual nobility, and gracefulness. 
He looked from side to side, as though taking it for granted that he 
was being noticed.” 

None of the officials had seen the man, despite his height, etc., 
and Miss Moberly inferred he must have been an apparition. First 
she thought of Charlemagne, but discovered “that the pattern of the 
toga, the shape of the coronal, and the rather unusual way in which 
the straps of the sandals were wound round the leg, all indicated a 
Roman emperor of the fourth century.” Her researches seem to have 
been as thorough as those in the Triarion case. Medallions, etc., of 
Constantine the Great were found to resemble the man. Moreover, 
a ceremonial Roman road had passed over the site of that part of 
the Louvre, and Constantine is said to have used it in procession on 
two known occasions. 


16 Faber & Faber, London, 1945. 
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The second account is more important because it is transcribed 
from Miss Moberly’s own record, written immediately after the 
initial experience, which took place, as she particularly notes, 
“between sleeping and waking.” The entire record is too long to be 
quoted in full, but the following gives an adequate idea of its nature. 


“As [I have never seen Cambridge,” wrote Miss Moberly, “I 
mean to go there this week. We!’ planned this on Saturday, 
June 21st, and yesterday, June 23rd, between sleeping and wak- 
ing in the early morning, I saw a vivid picture of an open space 
with some buildings, which I called King’s College, though I 
have no doubt that it was entirely unlike the real King’s Col- 
lege .. . We went to this chapel (which was small) and at the 
door was a man in some sort of dark cassock, who told us that 
we could go in. A funeral service in Latin was just coming to an 
end, and I noticed among the congregation of dark-gowned men, 
scarlet and purple robes, as well as white surplices. As the 
service was nearly over we went outside to see the procession 
pass . . . first, some acolytes and censer boys came out, then 
a few clerics, followed by two cardinals (7?) in scarlet; one was 
tall, and had white lace on the skirt and the undress cap. He 
was pompous and seemed important. The other suggested a 
university professor ... The coffin was more square and seemed 
more ornamented than one sees to-day. There was some coloured 
painting on it, and on the end where the feet would be was the 
name: ARNOLPHUS M —— I could see no more. Behind it 
came some men in dark gowns, and last of all a group of tall thin 
women in white woolly cassock-like skirts, with dark pointed 
hoods over their heads. I thought one of them (who had an old 
face) might have been the mother. The procession wound from 
the chapel . . . towards the little churchyard, which sloped con- 
siderably away . . . Afterwards I heard someone say that the 
second word on the coffin was ‘Magister.’ Written June 24, 1913.” 


When Miss Moberly arrived in Cambridge she found that the 
present buildings of King’s College in no way suggested those in her 
vision. Enquiries about a graveyard, however, elicited the fact that 
one belonging to the church of Saint John the Baptist (long dis- 
appeared) had extended from the centre of the nave of the present 
King’s College Chapel to Clare College on sloping ground. An old 
map showed buildings in the position of those seen in the dream. 
Miss Moberly thought these may have been in connection with a 
Carmelite monastery established nearby towards the end of the 
thirteenth century, and wondered whether her dream “women” were 
not really white friars. The heads of national groups of this Order 
were termed “Magister,” and were under the General of the Order. 
One who died a General after having been Magister “was named 


17 It is not explained to whom “we” refers. 
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Radulphus which is another version of Arnolphus.'’ He was re- 
nowned as a very holy man. Celestial lights were seen over his head. 
His body was sent to England for burial in 1277, but it was not 
known where it was laid. The Carmelites’ habit, regularly black with 
a white hood, was changed for a time in the latter part of the 


thirteenth century to be white with a black hood, like the figures in 
the procession.” 


The foregoing account by Miss Moberly, even in the abbreviated 
form in which I have had to quote it, will probably be deemed a very 
careful one, devoid of exaggerated claims or suppositions. It differs 
from the Trianon experience in several important respects: it did not 
take place on the actual historic scene assigned to it; it was not 
shared; and the percipient was aware of the unusual nature of her 
experience. Whether the fact that it occurred “between sleeping and 


waking” is also a point of difference it would be very enlightening 
to know for certain. 


In considering all the cases!® it is hard to see any indication that 
other than purely subjective creations of the mind are involved, 
images built up not only from unconscious knowledge acquired since 
infancy in environments impregnated with historical associations, but 
also from extra-norma! awareness of the sources of additional knowl- 
edge. These apparently retrocognitive visions or dreams seem to owe 
their general character and direction to the normally acquired contents 
of the percipients’ minds, but at the same time they precognize the — 
results of future research, which research would not have been under- 
taken but for the visions. That they contain also, or alternatively, a 
truly retrocognitive element must, I think, remain an open question. 

Besides the comparatively rare visual form there is the much more 
frequent form of apparent extra-normal knowledge of the historic 
past occurring in automatic writings or oral statements which purport 
to be inspired by discarnate personalities. One of the best known 
cases of this kind, that of “Patience Worth,” was discussed recently 
in the JouRNAL of the A.S.P.R.2° by Mr. C. W. Clowe, who pro- 
pounded a theory of hereditary memory to explain the character of 


18 Miss Moberly’s early friend, Charlotte M. Yonge, in A History of Christian 
Names, 1863 (Vol. II, pp. 281, 414), explained Arnulf as “eagle-wolf,” and 
Radulf or Randulf as “house-wolf.” This does not support Miss Moberly’s 
identification of the names, but it does indicate how Radulphus could be trans- 
formed into Arnolphus in her mind. 


19 Since we have only a second-hand account of the Constantine the Great 
case, it should not be stressed. However, the addition of an alleged experience 
involving a famous Roman emperor to one involving a beautiful and ill-fated 
queen must be remarked on. We learn from Miss Olivier that Miss Moberly 
was descended from a natural son of Peter the Great. The associative connec- 


tions between the Russian Emperor Peter the Great, and the Roman Emperor 
Constantine the Great will be noticed. 


20 Vol. XLIII, 1949, pp. 70-81. 
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the writings produced. In the course of his discussion Mr. Clowe 
put this very important question: “Excepting those who were known 
in this life and who purport to be communicating with us through 
mediums, has any sot-disant control in the history of psychic research 
furnished details of his or her earthly life which could be or have been 
investigated and found correct?” 


As some measure of reply to that question | would mention the 
records contained in a book called Voices From Another World,?} 
by F. Gurtis, a German writer whose real name was Willibald 
Franke. Several of the sixty-four communications which he recorded 
as purporting to come from historical characters, mostly obscure or 
forgotten, were proved correct in names and dates when the public 
records were searched. It is interesting to note in this connection that, 
despite the title of his book (probably not his own choice), Franke 
was not a spiritualist, and indeed emphatically asserted that “‘inter- 
course with the spirit world does not take place.” 


Franke obtained the writings by means of the psychograph, an 
arrangement having some general resemblance to the ouija board, 
and controlled by several sitters at the same time. The following is a 
fair specimen of the results obtained, the words written by the 
psychograph being in italics : 


“At this sitting, in addition to one of our artist friends who 
frequently joined us in our experiments, we had with us a poet, 
Tyrolese by birth, and at that time resident in the Rhine district. 


“Will you tell us a good deal to-day? 

Yes. 

“Who is it? 

Prosper von Langendorff. 

“From what part? 

Wied, Neuwied. 

“When did you live? 

1584, the year of grace 1584. 

“Can you talk to us in verse? 
From the serpent I was forced to escape, 
Both the camp and the court left behind; 
Then my ermine and silk were exchanged, 
Through the world in monk’s habit I ranged, 
But God's peace nowhere did I find. 
Through the fields and the meadows I wandered, 
(Oh maiden, so lovely and dear!) 
At last now mine eyes God hath opened, 
He has ta’en me to dwell with Him here. 


21 Translated by Lilian A. Clare, and published by George Allen & Unwin 
Ltd., London, 1923 
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“The poet above mentioned, whose first experience of the 
psychograph it was, desiring to test how far the communications 
might be influenced by his own subconscious (which the an- 
nouncement of Neuwied as the place of origin seemed to render 
likely), now left the instrument and went to a distant corner of 
the room, asking what it was that he was writing at the moment. 
The answer came: 


“Light still is light, e’en when thou art blind. 


“The astonished questioner admitted that although he had left 
the psychograph, there was indeed still some connection, for the 
book he had begun (which, however, was not published after 
all), was to be called “The Light of the Seas.” To none of those 
present was this title, or even the intention of the writer, known. 
He now took his place at the table again, and the following 
statement appeared: 

“Martinus said, Be not a fool; write German and love 
English. 

“Where did you live? 

Erdfurth (the old spelling of Erfurt), Wittenberg, Worms, 


Wartburg are celebrated, where Martinus Lutherus rested, 
God honours him. 


“We imagined that Prosper von Langendorf had finished 

speaking, and asked for further information about him. 
“Hang the washing in the sun and don't .. . it! 
“Why are you so coarse? 
Remember my disastrous life and forgive me! 
“How was it disastrous? 
Thirty years of war and misfortune. 
“When did you die? 
I died in February 1584. Frederick built the town of 
Neuwied, God gave me life in 1584 and granted me rest in 
1654. Agnes my lovely lass, the sweet maid of Cologne 
seduced me with her charms. Oh pretty one, thy crimson 
gown.—God bless thee! Prosper is putting on his armour. 
“What do you mean by that? 
The evening glow and the roses shine like her crimson gown. 


“The contradiction in the date of birth must be regarded 
rather as the correction of a slip in speaking. Since our friend 
living at that time in the Rhine province was not sure when 
Neuwied was founded, we looked the matter up and discovered 
that in 1653 Count Friedrich von Wied founded the town in place 
of Langendorf which had been laid waste. This fact (hitherto 
unknown to any of the participants in the sitting) imparted by 
Prosper von Langendorf therefore proved to be correct, and his 
name too was interesting from the information that on the site 
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of the present Neuwied there had formerly been a place called 
Langendorf, which was then in ruins. Whether a race of nobles 
had existed, and this Prosper Langendorf was a scion thereof, 
or whether we are meant to read the name as Prosper from 
Langendorf, we have no means of ascertaining.’’2? 

Franke came to the conclusion that the supposed communications 
originated in the subconscious minds of the sitters, with the im- 
portant addition (here agreeing in general with Mr. Clowe’s theory 
in the case of Patience Worth) that the subconsciousness (Unter- 
bewusstsein) must include some kind of inherited memory. He held 
that the historical knowledge, linguistic endowments, and poetic 
capabilities displayed in the productions of the psychograph hardly 
admitted of any other explanation. Such a theory of inherited 
memory, besides its disregard of current biological teaching, must 
take into account the memories of deceased ancestors from the 
remotest times. During only the past 400 years each person now 
living may be able to count some 8,000 deceased ancestors (less 
according to the extent of common ancestry shared by the couples), 
and this figure swells to millions when several more centuries are 
added. It is hardly logical to contend that hereditary transmission 
of this vast field of memory is proved by historical statements which, 
despite Franke’s opinion, do admit of other explanations. Remarkable 
as they are, they yet do not display that degree of knowledge of 
foreign and ancient languages, of dialects, customs, and so forth, 
which the theory of the hereditary transmission of memory requires. 


The intervention of a discarnate personality might be thought to 
be a preferable theory if really satisfactory evidence were given of 
historical knowledge not contained in books, records, or living minds. 
One kind of such evidence might be in this order. Some years ago 
I knew an archaeologist who had made a special study of “Roman 
Triple Vases.” He published a monograph discussing the possible 
uses to which the Romans may have put these three-necked vases, 
but he could come to no definite conclusion on that point. Yet in the 
days of ancient Rome the vases were so common that everyone must 
have known their use. If spirit communicators were to clear up even 
small problems of this kind we should have excellent evidence of 
their authenticity. It is true that the evidence would not be final, 
since there are hardly any circumstances to cover which some aspect 
of extrasensory perception cannot be brought in. For example, in 
the above hypothetic case it could be said that some other archaeologist 
may have solved the problem, and though he may have written 
nothing down, his mind would be open to the telepathic perception 
of the seer or medium. None the less, if the solution of historic 


22 Thid., p. 109. Roth the verses and the prose, it may be as well to point out, 
are part of Miss Clare’s excellent translation. 
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problems was repeatedly due to communications ascribed to spirits, 
if gaps in the archives were filled (instead of the archives merely 
being confirmed), the case for that ascription would be immensely 
stronger than it now is. 


But when we contrast the psychographic writings, writings which 
do not evade any aspect of life, with the rather school-story-book 
type of visions of the English ladies mentioned above, both the spirit 
hypothesis and that of inherited memory seem equally unsatisfactory. 
Do not the beheaded queens, Anne Boleyn and Marie Antoinette, 
perhaps represent a lingering schoolgirl sentimentality, and the sweet 
maid of Cologne the more masculine outlook? If the mind of a Prosper 
von Langendorf could reveal itself through artists and poets, why 
not through schoolmistresses on vacation, or young lady guests in 
ancient castles? One may fairly assume that everyone has a wide 
assortment as well as a vast number of ancestors. As against this 
criticism it may reasonably be contended that the mind will, con- 
sciously or unconsciously, act as a filter of the contents of the subcon- 
scious, rejecting whatever the individual’s ideas of the bienséances 
may judge unfitting. 


The further suggestion may be made that what is involved is not 
memory in the form of physically transmitted effects on the brain 
cells, but telepathy from one generation to another. The mental im- 
pressions of a couple living in 1584 telepathically transmitted to (or 
perceived by) their children, and by those children to their children, 
etc., would explain knowledge of the past existing in the subconscious 
of a living person without assumptions which orthodox biological 
science denies. Indeed, such a telepathic theory might, in its turn, 
have a vital bearing on the evolution of species. 


Besides the possibilities of (1) communication from the spirits 
of deceased people, (2) the possession of memories inherited from 
ancestors, and (3) parent-child telepathy, there are several other 
theories which may be considered to account for knowledge of the 
past, including apparent retrocognition. They are: (4) Memory of 
previous lives (i.e., through reincarnation, not inherited memory) ; 
(5) Telepathic awareness of historical knowledge in the minds of 
living people (apart from parents); (6) Clairvoyant awareness of 
documents and books; (7) Precognition of the experience of acquir- 
ing the information when the search comes to be undertaken; (8) 
Observation from another dimension. 


It is not necessary to comment here on theories 4 to 7, because, 
like the preceding three, in purporting to account for extra-normal 
knowledge of the past they dispense with any need for such a word 
as “retrocognition.” Proof of theory 8 would alone sustain retrocogni- 
tion in the sense in which Myers used the word in 1892. Retrocogni- 


« 
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tion means that the percipient, at the present time, and not through 
his own or anyone else’s memory, or by means of any existing record 
has extra-normal awareness of the past, whether it takes the vivid 
visual form attributed to Miss A or some other form. Retrocognition, 
in fact, is proposed as the opposite of precognition. 

The existing view of precognition is that it is extra-normal aware- 
ness of a future event. On the hypothesis that, relatively, all future 
events exist as present events to other-dimensional observers, it is 
logical to make the same assumption about past events. Indeed, the 
acceptance of precognition in such a sense may be said absolutely to 
entail a corresponding theory of retrocognition. 


Of the greatest importance, therefore, to the problem of retrocogni- 
tion is the true nature of precognition. In Second Sight in Daily Life? 
I have advanced reasons for the view that precognition is “Perception 
or awareness, not attributable to information or rational inference, 
which corresponds to the future sense perception of the subject, or 
of another person.” It is the coming individual experience which is 
precognized, and not the event. Has not this elementary truth been 
overlooked in the fascination of attempts to link the problems of the 
mind with the problems of astrophysics? 


Individual experience of an event may consist of personal participa- 
tion in it, hearing news of it, seeing a film or photograph of it, and 
so on. The impressions made on two persons by the same event are 
never the same. This is true even when both are direct witnesses 
of the event, but for the present purpose it is only necessary to 
envisage a case in which A is a direct witness of an event, and B 
hears of it by a verbal message. The two sets of mental images thus 
arising will obviously be entirely different from each other, even 
though embodying some common general idea such as, “a car has 
collided with a wall.” 

The important point here is that any precognition which each man 
may have had of his coming experience corresponds to that ex- 
perience, not to the experience of the other man, nor to any “event.” 
An analysis of each man’s dream, or other precognitive experience, 
will show that it relates to his coming physical sense perception, and 
to concepts arising therefrom peculiar to his mind, and including his 
errors and misunderstandings. No evidence will be found of extra- 
normal perception unrelated to physical sense perception, nothing 
that betokens a “reaching out” to cognize a “future event.” 

Precognition thus appears to be a “memory beforehand,” as strictly 
individual as ordinary memory. Its individuality is not lessened by 
the almost certain fact of telepathic awareness of the precognition 
in other minds. 


; 23C owerd-McC ann, New York, 1950, pp. 39-43. 
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If this view is correct,?* if precognition is “memory beforehand,” 
the place which was allotted to retrocognition is one that is already 
occupied by ordinary memory, conscious and unconscious. There is 


our memory of the past, and our “memory” of the future—our indi- 
vidual past and our individual future. 


Though the word “retrocognition” is not applicable to the indi- 
vidual memory of the past, it would be possible to apply it to indi- 
vidual access to a universal memory, one in which are stored all the 
mental impressions of all the minds of all time. Such a collective 
memory would amount to the permanent existence of all past events | 
that had been known to any mind, and access to such a memory would 
be as effective retrocognition as perception of the event itself. The 
existence of an “akashic record” of past events is asserted by modern 
occultism, but evidence such as psychical research requires has not, 
so far as I am aware, been made public. 


As was remarked at the outset of this article we are not justified 
in classifying as retrocognitive, cases of the possession or acquisition 
of normally inexplicable knowledge of the past so long as any person 
is living who has the knowledge by normal means. Nor can we regard 
as conclusive any cases of apparent historic retrocognition when the 
information concerned exists in books, manuscripts, hidden articles, 
buried foundations of buildings, and so on. Such instances are 
attributable to forms or aspects of extra-normal cognition which have 
been accepted as conclusively proven by many qualified investigators. 


Thus the hallucinatory visions of Miss A, and of Miss Moberly 
and Miss Jourdain, did not contain any information not ascribable to 
clairvoyant awareness of documents and books, and/or precognition 
of the coming experience of looking them up. Miss A saw in Salisbury 
Cathedral “a monk, dressed in dull sort of muddy brown.” An engrav- 
ing of a Franciscan which she and Lady Radnor found afterwards in 
Steven’s Continuation of Dugdale’s Monasticon corresponded exactly 
with what Miss A had seen.25 Likewise, Miss Moberly saw Marie 


24 The view is based on personal experience. Laboratory experiments in 
precognition have not only been of the greatest value in demonstrating that 
precognition is a fact, but have borne out views derived from a study of the 
more complex sphere of spontaneous precognition. An examination of the 
accounts of the many valuable series of experiments which have been conducted 
on the basis of cards bearing simple designs, does not yield proof that the per- 
cipient precognizes a “future event” (in this case the card to be chosen). He 
precognizes his future experience in seeing the card or being told the result; 
or, where that is ruled out—as now it generally is—he precognizes the future 
perception of the agent or of someone else who will know the card to be chosen. 
Thus Dr. S. G. Soal, in his report of his 1941-1943 series of experiments, defined 
precognitive telepathy as, “The prehension by a Sensitive, by means of his psi 
mceey, of the future contents of the Agent’s mind,” Proc. S.P.R., Vol. XLVI, 
p. 22. 


25 Proc. S.P.R., Vol. VIII, p. 507. 
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Antoinette in a green silk bodice, and seven years later she and Miss 
Jourdain found a colored illustration of the bodice in De Reiset’s 
Modes et Usages, accompanied by the Queen’s measurements.?° 
Effectively, therefore, the content of the visions was existing in a 
normal sense at the time of the visions. 


It is evident that the difficulty which confronts us in the case of 
apparent retrocognition is similar to and even greater than that 
presented by apparent spirit communications. Precisely what informa- 
tion of the past could we accept as satisfactory? 


If we were told that a retrocognitive vision revealed that the crew 
of the Marie Céleste had been carried off by pirates and murdered, 
how should we know whether it was true? And if we arrived at 
proofs as a result of the vision, could it not be said that those proofs 
had already been discovered by extrasensory perception which then 
manifested itself in the form of the vision? Again, if some lost art 
of manufacture were recovered, or if some mysterious hieroglyphics 
were explained by seeming retrocognition, it might be held that the 
explanation would rather be found in extrasensory awareness of the 
minds of living persons who had been engrossed by the problems in 
question, and whose unconscious minds had arrived at the solutions. 

These difficulties serve to reinforce the need to consider anew 
whether there is a prima-facie case for retrocognition. It was pro- 
pounded as a supposed necessary corollary of the existence of pre- 
cognition. But, as indicated above, the necessity depends upon the 
view taken of the nature of precognition. 

Since the present writer believes that the real nature of precognition 
gives no support to the view that it arises from perception of a 
physical future event existing at the time of the precognition, he is 
bound to conclude that the place assigned to the corresponding theory 
of retrocognition is already occupied by the individual memory. 


26 An Adventure, 1911 Ed., pp. 75 f. 


27 After this paper was ready to go to press I learned from Mr. W. H. Salter’s 
article, “An Adventure: A Note on the Evidence” (S.P.R. Journal, January- 
February, 1950, pp. 178-187), that it was Mrs. Henry Sidgwick who reviewed 
the book when it first appeared in 1911. 


The Structure of the Shin and Immortability 


CHUNG YU WANG 


The Hebrew letter &% (Shin), as suggested by Drs. R. H. Thouless 
and B. P. Wiesner! in their paper “The Psi Processes in Normal and 
‘Paranormal’ Psychology,” to stand for the word “soul,” is used 
here for the purpose of the present paper. The main objection to the 
use of the word “soul” in this connection is that the term, as generally 
used, connotes many meanings that may be considered incompatible 
with the ideas for the formulation of the hypothesis now under con- 
sideration. The Shin according to my theory is a postulated non- 
material entity, which may or may not survive death and is a 
structured changeable complex self, a product of the singularization 
of what Schrodinger calls “medium” or of what Dirac calls “sub- 
stratum.” In this sense I use the term Shin here. 


In the formulation of any hypothesis, especially in the field of 
psychical research, one must necessarily be bold and daring; and 
this paper is sheer speculation. Commenting on the search for a 
comprehensive hypothesis in this field, Professor H. H. Price in 
his Presidential Address to the Society for Psychical Research? said 
that “. . . the right theory of them [psychical phenomena] is bound 
to seem nonsense when first propounded,” and “we must postulate 
unverifiable entities and processes if we cannot get on without them.” 
As the history of physics is a history of proceeding from the com- 
plicated to the simpler, so in the field of psychical research, the 
apparently complicated paranormal phenomena, together with the 
question of the “immortability” of the Shin, would become simpler 
if we could postulate entities and processes, albeit unverifiable, to 
explain the phenomena. The word “immortability” was coined by 
S. D. McConnell in his book Evolution of Immortality and Im- 
mortability, meaning the ability or power to become immortal.’ The 
significance of this term will be seen later. 


E. Zimmern? said “the new physics offers a contribution to the old 
metaphysical problem of the relationship between body and soul.” 
In other words, the fundamental concepts of the new physics can 
be made applicable to the problems involved in psychical research 
which, in times past, have suffered from inadequacy of words for 
their solution. However, in a realm where spatial-temporal relation- 
ships seem to be nonexistent, we have to resort to analogies. Com- 


1 Proc. S.P.R., Vol. XLVIII, 1947, pp. 177-196. 
2 Proc. S.P.R., Vol. XLV, 1939, p. 316. 
3 Revolution of Physics with Foreword by Prof. Max Planck. 
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menting on the use of analogies, Dr. Gardner Murphy‘ expressed 
himself thus: “We shall, of course, be told here not to resort to 
analogies. The term ‘induction,’ or ‘field,’ or ‘fusion’ is, of course, a 
mere groping gesture to define a process only dimly glimpsed; but 
the whole language of such matters has to be based on analogies, 
which can only be put aside when our knowledge is far more exact.” 

The structure of the Shin, as graphically represented in Fig. 1, 
is a synthetic complex consisting of two dominating elements, the 
Noumenal Self and the Empirical Self. The Empirical Self is made 
up of two autonomous entities, the Psychon‘©)—a term adopted from 
Whately Carington, but meaning the whole focal or central part of 
consciousness; and the Uron‘®)—from the German Ur, meaning 
primitiveness, corresponding to the word Unconscious as used in 
psychology. The Noumenal Self is in turn made up of the Empirical 
Self as a whole and the Urgrund“)—a term borrowed from Jacob 
Boehme, the master mystic of Protestantism, meaning unoriginated 
origin in the unfathomable depths. Professor McDougall’s idea of 
a “graded hierarchy of organized monads” as forming the constit- 
uents of personality, is a mere attempt to explain only gropingly 
what has been described above. Discussing the problem of survival, 
G. N. M. Tyrrell used the terms ““Noumenal I” and “Empirical I’ 
in his admirable book Science and Psychical Phenomena,’ but did not 
attempt to explore the possiblé relationship between these two “I’s” 
with regard to the question of survival and only ended by saying that 
the “real ‘I’ is indefinable and unthinkable and lies behind all this.” 
Now the present paper is a mere attempt to try to fill in the gap. 


The Uron by itself, and apart from its intimate relationship with 
the Psychon, is indeed an erratic powerhouse, with its store of racial 
traits and personal mentality and memories; in conjunction with the 
Psychon, it constitutes the Empirical Self of the Shin. From the 
standpoint of psychical research the most important property which 
the Uron possesses is the “psychic field.” The theoretical aspect of 
the concept of Field as applied to the explanation of life and para- 
normal phenomena has been ably dealt with by Dr. Gustaf Strémberg® 
and Dr. Gardner Murphy’ in their respective writings and needs no 
rehashing here. Anyway, the psychic field may be crudely likened to 
a cloud surrounding the Uron. What needs emphasis here is that it 
is not inhibited by space and perhaps time and is dynamic and creative. 
In this connection it is interesting to point out that what Professor 


4“Field Theory and Survival,” Journar A.S.P.R., Vol. XXXIX, 1945, 
pp. 190-191. 


5 Harper & Brothers, New York, 1938, pp. 362-371. 


6“The Autonomous Field.” Journal of the Franklin Institute, Vol. 239, 1945, 
pp. 27-40. 


7 See Footnote 4, pp. 181-209. 
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Price called in his Presidential Address® the “mental contents,” the 
“Ether of Images,” and the “psychic atmosphere” can well be ex- 
pressed by the concept of Field. 

The Psychon is a creator of ideas. Concerning the significance of 
these ideas, the words of Professor Price? are appropriate: “Once 
an idea has come into experience it has, so to speak, an independent 
life of its own . . . An idea, once it is in being, is no longer wholly 
under the control of the consciousness [psychon—my own] which 
gave it birth. .. . we will also suppose that every idea is endowed with 
causal efficacy .. . it not only exists but also operates independently, 
apart from the consciousness [psychon] in which it originated.” Now 
when the “psychic field” of the Uron of a person is en rapport with 
that of the Uron of another person, any idea with an urgent charge 
in the one may thus be transmitted to the other, in whom the idea in a 
mysterious way upsurges into the consciousness, the Psychon. If, 
however, the psychic field interacts merely with an object, then the 
image of the object is causally induced in the consciousness. Thus the 
psi phenomena of telepathy and clairvoyance as well as the psy- 
chometry phenomena can be explained. As predicated, the psychic 
field is without boundary. Then the fields of all personalities must 
be in complete and continuous rapport always. If so, why are the psi 
phenomena such rare occurrences? As shown in Fig. 1, there are 
levels of function, that is, levels of the “congealed” cloud of conscious- 
ness or psychic field between the Uron and the Psychon, x, x, X; 

. Xa, that act sometimes as barriers to prevent the emergence of 
ideas and images from the Uron to consciousness. It is only rarely, 
and in a mysterious way, that they can break through the barrier. 

With regard to the explanation of psychokinesis and poltergeists, 
we must endow the psychic field with the property of “quantum of 
action”’—a term used by G. Stromberg.!® Moreover the property of 
“action” can be conceived as capable of leaving a trace or vestige or 
impress in the matter it emotionally touches. Thus on this view an 
apparition, in the words of Professor Price,!! is “not a revenant, as 
popular superstition supposes—not a deceased personality revisiting 
the scenes of its former experience nor yet an ‘earth-bound spirit’ 
lingering on in them—but is something more like a photograph or a 
cinematograph picture.”” For the phenomena of secondary personali- 
ties and the “controls” of mediumship, these levels of function may 
afford an explanation. These personalities and “controls” are mere 
“congealed” ideas originating from the Uron, settling themselves for 
the time being along certain levels whence they emerge into con- 


8 See Footnote 2, pp. 307-343. 
9“Mind over Mind,” Enquiry, Vol. 2, 1949, pp. 20-27. 


10“Emergent Energy,” Journal of the Franklin Institute, Vol. 241, 1946, 
pp. 323-339. 


11 See footnote 2, p. 324. 
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sciousness. As to the phenomenon of precognition, it baffles a cogent 
explanation on this basis, unless we adopt the ideas of Hinton’s “fourth 
dimension,” Dunne’s “serial universe,” or Saltmarsh’s “specious 
present.” 

A great many persons in history have considered themselves in 
direct communion with an Over-World of Spirit. They are the 
mystics. They speak of “a rapture,” “the soul-center,” “the apex of 
the soul,” “the spark” (Fiinklein), “the immortal seed.” Aldous 
Huxley said “the technique of mysticism, properly practiced, may re- 
sult in the direct intuition of, and union with, an ultimate spiritual 
reality that is perceived as simultaneously beyond the self and in some 
way within it.”!? All these are no more than a direct apprehension by 
the Psychon of the psychic field emanating from the Urgrund, in 
moments of contemplation or ecstasy (see Fig. 1), for the Urgrund is 
considered to be composed of primordial divine urstoffe (primal sub- 
stances), a terminus a quo of the whole Shin. 

Henry Ward Beecher, the famous clergyman, once said, “Thinking 
is creating with God.” Indeed we are creating our own personality 
whenever we think about “goodness” and act upon it. As mentioned 
above, the Uron is an erratic powerhouse. It is an unorganized group 
of forces, waiting to be integrated and enriched by the Psychon. It 
is only with the hierarchy of values, as, for example, the Platonic 
values of truth, beauty, and goodness or the Christian virtues!’ of 
faith, hope, and love—that the organization and integration of the 
Uron can be effected. If this is accomplished, then at death (see Fig. 
2) there will be a “fusion” of the Psychon and Uron to give rise to 
the formation of a new entity, Agapion—from the word agape, mean- 
ing love. Thus the Shin in post-mortem existence is composed of two 
entities, the Agapion and the Urgrund. They hold together by the 
psychic field emanating from the Urgrund. If, however, the Psychon 
is dominated by evil passions and greed, then instead of being inte- 
grated and organized, the Uron just becomes the more disintegrated 
and dissolved, and finally at death, in conjunction with the Psychon, it 
merges into an entity, Nihilon (see Fig. 3). This Nihilon, being a 
disordered unstable static entity, will, in time, according to the prin- 
ciples of the conservation of energy and entropy, become diffused in 
the Urgrund through the levels y, y, . . . ya. Thus the Shin is an- 
nihilated. Finally, in this connection, it may be noted that Professor 
Price has said, “a ‘bit’ of the deceased personality has succeeded in 
surviving,” and Professor C. D. Broad has suggested that after death 
the “psychic factor” survives. Here, the Nihilon on its way to the 
Urgrund (Fig. 3) may constitute the “bit” of Professor Price and 
the “psychic factor” of Professor Broad. 


A Mysticism in Religion, by Dean Inge, University of Chicago Press, 1948, 
p. 23. 


13 T Corinthians 13:13. 
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Parapsychological Experiences of the Prophets 


WILLIAM E. HULME 


The office of prophecy was fundamental in t'> structure of the 
religions of antiquity. Called by different names in the various 
religious cultures, this religious function employed means of interest 
to the science of parapsychology. The office reached its highest 
development in the Hebrew prophet. A thorough study of these 
prophets in the writings of the Old Testament reveals instances which 
have an enlightening interpretation in terms of the scientific investiga- 
tions of extrasensory perception. 

The writers of the ancient records, not knowing our definitions 
of telepathy, clairvoyance, precognition, and postcognition, and writ- 
ing from a theocentric emphasis, have described many of these 
experiences in ways which make analysis difficult. The most frequent 
of prophetic experiences was the vision of revelation. Except in 
instances where visions are definitely predictive, we can not strictly 
classify them to be clairvoyance, telepathy, precognition, or post- 
cognition. These terms are definitions of various types of extrasensory 
perception of objective events or mental activities of other persons. 
The objectivity of that which the prophet saw or heard in his revela- 
tion experiences is difficult to determine. The phenomenon of 
prophetic inspiration is not one of extrasensory perception of objec- 
tive events; it is the reception from unknown sources, of knowledge 
through a paranormal seizure of the personality in its cruder forms, 
and through a paranormal entry into consciousness in its more 
advanced modes. There are those psychical experiences of the prophet, 


however, that appear to be definite instances of extrasensory per- 
ception. 


1. Telepathy. During one of the wars between Syria and Israel 
the king of Syria had difficulty planning any surprise moves.! When 
in secret council he and his advisers planned to camp their army at 
a certain site, the Israelites always were aware of their location and 
the surprise move was defeated. Israel knew of these maneuvers 
because Elisha the prophet was aware of them and informed the king 
of Israel. Suspecting a traitor in his secret council, the Syrian king, 
in frustration, demanded, “Which of us is for the king of Israel?” 
One of their number answered, “None, my Lord, O king! but Elisha, 
the prophet that is in Israel, telleth the king of Israel the words that 
thou speakest in thy bedchamber.” The expression, “the words that 
thou speakest in thy bedchamber,”” would seem to be the speaker’s 


Kings 6:8-23. 
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figurative way of saying, “thy most private thoughts.” Elisha’s 
awareness is credited to his ability to perceive the activities of the 
Syrian king’s mind. What he perceived were the thoughts of the king 
and not a picture of his council room. It was an instance of telepathy. 
The data however are not sufficient conclusively to classify this 
example as telepathy. The speaker could possibly have meant that 
Elisha was aware of the words which the king of Syria spoke, and 
in this case, the description is that of clairaudience. The explanation 
of the speaker need not necessarily be the correct interpretation of 
Elisha’s ability. What we have in the records is that Elisha was 
aware of the plans of the Syrians as they waged war against Israel. 
An extrasensory explanation could include telepathy, clairaudience, 
clairvoyance, or precognition, or combinations of these. If in the 
laboratory it takes carefully calculated scientific controls to test for 
pure telepathy, it is ipso facto even more difficult to label an event 
in an ancient record of narrative style as telepathic. I believe, how- 
ever, that indications point to telepathy as the more logical interpreta- 
tion, as there is no reference to Elisha’s seeing or hearing an objective 
event of either the present or the future other than a literal interpreta- 
tion of an oriental’s description.? 


2. Clairvoyance. The eighth chapter of the prophecy of Ezekiel 
describes experiences which correspond markedly with clairvoyance. 
Ezekiel was sitting in his house in Babylon and the elders of Judah 
in captivity sat before him. They were probably meditating together, 
seeking an oracle from Yahweh or lamenting their condition as cap- 
tives and longing for their Hebrew homeland. Ezekiel, in this 
conducive condition of mind, was overcome by impressions of scenes 
in Jerusalem. The introduction to these scenes is quite visionary, as 
the prophet feels himself lifted by a lock of his hair through space to 
Jerusalem. He saw the door to the inner gate of the temple wherein 
was the graven image. Entering the temple he saw the idols about 
the walls, and seventy priests burning incense to the idols. He saw 
women weeping at the north side of the temple. In the inner court 
of the sanctuary he watched men worshipping the sun god. These 
scenes which Ezekiel perceived could have occurred at that very 
moment at the temple in Jerusalem. As there were possible objective 
events to correspond with the psychical experience, this is a possible 
instance of clairvoyance. Following the scene of the Sun God wor- 
ship, the experience rapidly became visionary, a trend typical of 
Ezekiel. The events then perceived were those for which objective 
occurrences were doubtful. 


3. Precognition. Guillaume, commenting upon Dunne’s formula 


21 Kings 6:8-12. 
3 Ezekiel 9. 
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of concentration, attention, and control of the imagination, for the 
reception of precognitive impressions, concludes: “But what is this 
but the method of the Semitic diviners and prophets ?—a mind emptied 
to receive impressions from without, impressions suggested by the 
phenomena of the present.’’* There are many instances of precognition 
recorded of the prophets of which the following are examples. 


Several of his asses being lost, Saul in seeking them, questioned 
the prophet Samuel for their whereabouts. It was the common cus- 
tom of one coming to a seer for a paranormal perception of a lost 
article. Samuel gave Saul much more than a clairvoyant location of 
his asses. He described for him three events that would occur after 
his departure. (1) He would meet two men who would tell him that 
the asses were found, and that his father was now looking for him. 
(2) He would next meet three men carrying food who would give 
him a portion to eat. (3) After that he would meet the sons of the 
prophets, prophesying with musical instruments, and the spirit of 
their prophesying would be contagious, so that Saul also would be 
possessed with the prophetic spirit, and would be “turned into another 
man.”5 As these events were all in the future, and are recorded 
subsequently to have occurred, precognitive clairvoyance is the only 
extrasensory term to describe them. 


There is an instance of apparent precognition recorded of the old 
prophet of Bethel. Having ‘enticed a prophet of Judah to disobey 
his revelation from Yahweh, the old prophet, who remains anonymous, 
prophesied that because of the Judean prophet’s disobedience, his 
carcass should not be buried in the sepulchre of his fathers. Following 
his departure, the Judean prophet was attacked by a wild animal and 
slain, and the old prophet buried his body in his own grave in Bethel.® 
This case was chosen because of the fragmentary character of the 
prediction, which is commonly the nature of this mode of extrasensory 
perception. All that was prophesied was that he would not be buried 
in the sepulchre of his fathers as was the custom of the Hebrews. 
Nothing was said of the means which would prevent his burial with 
his fathers, namely, the wild animal attack. 


4. Postcognition. There is an experience of the prophet Daniel 
which has a possible postcognitive interpretation. King Nebuchadnez- 
zar was rather demanding upon his soothsayers. Having had a dream 
which left him very distressed, he called for his wise men to show him 
the interpretation. When they asked him to relate the dream, he 
stated that he had forgotten it, and that they would have to tell him 


4 Prophecy and Divination, by Alfred Guillaume, Harper and Brothers, New 
York, 1938, pp. 230 f. 


SI Samuel 10:1-6. 
61 Kings 13:21-32. 
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the dream and the interpretation—or forfeit their heads. Having 
heard of the predicament of the wise men, Daniel, being one of them, 
requested that the king give him time and he would produce the 
dream and its interpretation. He perceived the dream and its inter- 
pretation that night, and on relating them both to the king the follow- 
ing day was rewarded with a high administrative position.’ 


The king had dreamed of a great image. The head was gold, the 
breast, silver, the thighs, brass, the legs, iron, and the feet, iron and 
clay. A huge stone struck the image at its feet and it broke to pieces. 
Daniel interpreted the image as representing the world kingdom of 
the East. Each of the metals represented the successive kings, begin- 
ning with Nebuchadnezzar, as the head of gold, and continuing with 
increasingly inferior rulers represented by the inferior metals, until 
the final dynasty, feet of clay, is crashed to bits by the stone, repre- 
senting the judgment of God. The dream perceived had already been 
dreamed. The interpretation was in the conscious mind of no living 
person. The perception could be classed as an example of postcogni- 
tion. There is another extrasensory interpretation, namely, telepathy. 
Though the king had forgotten the dream it was in his subconscious 
mind, whose memories are as readily if not more readily transferred 
than the thoughts of the conscious mind. 


The science of parapsychology furnishes a possible natural explana- 
tion to what hitherto has been called supernatural. When religion 
was faced with the challenge to defend its supernatural tenets, many 
of its adherents felt obliged to capitulate. What could not be explained 
by contemporary fields of knowledge, they felt, must be abandoned. 
We, in religious professions, who have been reluctant so quickly to 
surrender, are seeing our stand justified in the new additions to man’s 
understanding arising from the laboratories of parapsychology. 


7 Daniel 2. 
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Psychical Research in Australia 


RONALD ROSE 


With the notable exception of Dr. Robin Tillyard, F.R.S., Ento- 
mologist to the Commonwealth Government of Australia, there has 
been no Australian who has made any outstanding contribution to 
psychical research. There are, however, a few isolated but enthu- 
siastic groups interested in the subject which may, in a few years, 
develop into reliable and vigorous research bodies. These notes may 
serve to indicate in broad terms the position of psychical research in 
Australia and give some idea of the difficulties which these small 
groups are encountering and overcoming.! How much more rapid 
their progress might have been if Dr. Tillyard had not met his un- 
timely death in January, 1937, it is not possible to estimate. Certainly 
his influence would have resulted in a much more informed attitude 
towards the subject by both press and public. 

In all branches of culture and learning Australia is at some dis- 
advantage in being distant from centres of activity overseas. This is 
particularly so in psychical research, which is further hampered by 
reluctance in some academic quarters to consider new ideas, especially 
those of an unusual nature, with a conservatism amounting almost 
to backwardness. The few groups of workers here are isolated also 
from each other and their separation by some hundreds of miles 
hinders the interchange of ideas and even the knowledge of one 
another’s activities. Not one of them is yet large enough or financially 
able to produce any publications. 

Although psychical matters are occasionally reported very fairly, 
the principal difficulty that psychical research in Australia is encoun- 
tering is that of the attitude of the press. In general terms both press 
and public regard psychical research and spiritualism as synonymous. 
In press articles and reports the two terms are frequently used inter- 
changeably simply because their authors are unaware that there is 
any difference. In some cases the attitude is scornful, even of the 
existence of psychic phenomena. I believe that this results not so much 
from malice as from want of reliable information on the subject. 

When psychical matters having some news value occur, the press 
seeks information from spiritualist bodies which call themselves 
scientific-sounding names. One such organization in Sydney calls 
itself The Society for Psychical Research (Australia). To describe 
at any length the activities of this body would be quite out of place 
here. They are, in some instances, quite humorous. For example, at 
a lecture in September, 1948, a leading member of the Society de- 


1 The notes are not claimed to be complete but do represent the result of fairly 
extensive enquiries 
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scribed some “research” conducted at Taronga Park Zoo, Sydney, 
in which members of the Society observed the aura associated with 
elephants. It was stated that the aura of elephants was pink, that it 
had been acquired from the children who are given rides on them, 
and that it indicated their good humor. Such concepts, together with 
typical spiritualist beliefs, are regularly expounded. These are com- 
paratively harmless things. However, it is of concern that the Society 
not merely has adopted the name of a respected scientific body but, 
with incredible bumptiousness, represents itself as being, in fact, 
scientific. Recently, with ponderous seriousness, it made a press state- 
ment that one of its activities was that of curing mental patients by 
“casting out devils.” This claim, of course, attracted severe criticism 
from psychiatrists—and psychical research was held to be responsible 
for such dangerous activities. The name of the Society is sufficient 
to gull a not too critical press and public. So long as such bodies 
function under scientific names, psychical research will be seriously 
impeded. 

The Society for Psychical Research (Australia), of which I have 
considerable knowledge, conducts no scientific research, and its prin- 
cipal officers have little or no knowledge of current research. It does, 
however, hold classes in astrology and palmistry. 

I understand that the Society for Psychic and Occult Scientific 
Research in Melbourne is a similar body. An inquiry for specific 
information as to the nature of their “scientific research” brought 
no response. 

The parapsychological work carried out in Australian Universities 
has been sporadic and inconclusive. Although no such research has 
been carried out by Melbourne University there is a body attached to 
the University (the Melbourne University Society for Psychical Re- 
search) consisting of graduates and undergraduates, which is ap- 
parently doing valuable work. This Society has carried out numbers 
of ESP tests, including a long-range test in conjunction with Dr. 
Rhine. This was, unfortunately, not significant in its results. At the 
present time it is proceeding with an extremely novel PK experiment 
which is a complete departure from the dice technique and which 
should yield interesting results. 

In addition, the members of the Society are carrying out investiga- 
tion of the Kilner screen effect, and have examined the claims of sev- 
eral mediums and the Piddington thought-transference stage act which 
is now attracting some attention in England. Mr. W. B. Lasich, M.Sc., 
who is the Research Officer of the Society, in addition to con- 
ducting the Kilner screen experiments, is engaged in an experiment 
on the paranormal cognition of drawings. Both Mr. Lasich and the 
Secretary of the Society (Mr. M. Scriven, B.A.) are members of the 
English S.P.R. Dr: Johnson, also a member of the English body, is 
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giving a series of twenty lectures on psychical research at the Adult 
Education Classes at Melbourne University, a move which, it is hoped, 
will do much to clarify popular concepts of psychical research and 
its subject matter. 


It is interesting to note that Professor O. A. Oeser of the Depart- 
ment of Psychology, Melbourne University, with all these activities 
going on about him, twice advised me this year that, so far as he was 
aware, “no psychical research or research on paranormal psychology 
is at present being carried out in Melbourne.” It was by chance that 
I learned of the existence of the M.U.S.P.R. from a member of the 


Australian Psychology Centre when giving a talk there on psychical 
research. 


A somewhat different attitude exists in the Department of Psy- 
chology, Queensland University, Brisbane. In response to a general 
enquiry as to whether any psychical research was being carried out 
in Queensland, the Senior Lecturer in Psychology, Mr. G. F. K. 
Naylor, M.A., M.Sc., replied, inter alia, as follows: 


“Naturally, we are aware of the valuable work being carried 
out by such men as Professor Rhine, and it so happens that dur- 
ing the last two years we have made several attempts to dupli- 
cate his results in experiments of our own. At certain stages the 
results appeared promising but in each case it was ascertained 
that a sensory clue was, in fact, being employed by the subject. 
We can therefore only state that, so far, our results have been 
entirely negative. They have, however, proved of great value to 
students in emphasizing the extreme caution which must be 
observed in planning and conducting such experiments if their 
results are to have any scientific meaning. 

“We propose to continue this work as opportunity offers but 
in view of higher priorities which we have assigned to other 
aspects of our research, it seems unlikely that any results on 
parapsychological problems will be achieved in the near future. 

“We know of a number of individuals in Queensland who 
genuinely claim to have had experiences leading them to believe 
that they possess unusual powers possibly explicable in extra- 
sensory terms. However, as far as we are aware no organized 
research in this field is at present being conducted in Queensland.” 


Mr. Naylor expressed interest in any experimental work that might 
be proceeding in Sydney which appeared to be producing positive 
results. 

The Professor of Psychology at the University of Sydney, Dr. 
W. M. O'Neil, advised that no parapsychological work had been 
carried out by his staff or students in recent years. Some interest in 
psychical research is, however, shown by the Professor of Anthro- 
pology, Dr. A. P. Elkin. In the course of his anthropological investiga- 
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tions with the Australian Aborigines Dr. Elkin has accumulated 
numerous general accounts of the psychic life and lore of these prim- 
itive people, together with specific, detailed accounts of apparently 
supernormal phenomena. Some of these he has personally experienced ; 
others were related to him at first hand. These he has collected in his 
book Aboriginal Men of High Degree. Some sections of an earlier, 
more general work, The Australian Aborigines, also deal with the 
natives’ psychic practices and beliefs. Both are valuable anecdotal 
records of the psychic life of a race that is rapidly dying out. 


Like most primitive races the Australian Aborigines claim the con- 
scious use of telepathy, and many of the recorded incidents tend to 
support this claim. Up to the present no attempt has been made to 
put their claims to the test by the application, mutatis mutandis, of 
standardized procedure. The writer recently carried out significantly 
successful ESP and PK experiments at an Aboriginal Settlement in 
Northern New South Wales with the cooperation of the Aborigines’ 
Welfare Board. At about the same time Dr. Elkin carried out short 
series of similar tests with very primitive natives in Arnhem Land, 
Northern Territory. Unfortunately he was not able to carry out a 
sufficient number of tests for adequate statistical treatment, but ar- 
rangements are in hand for further work to be done. 


It is hoped that these enterprises will lead to more extensive investi- 
gations of the psi capacities of the natives here and in other parts 
of the world as well, and perhaps enable a more direct comparison 
to be made between the richly psychic life and lore of primitive people 
and that of more civilized people than has previously been possible. 

In the ordinary course of events it would not be politic for the 
writer to record the activities of himself and a small group of asso- 
ciates (principally his wife, Mr. David Mustard, Mr. K. Watson, 
B.Ec., and Capt. and Mrs. W. Donk) but it may be noted that this 
group has carried out ESP and PK tests, investigated trance pheno- 
mena, and instituted enquiries into spontaneous phenomena reported 
in the press. The last have been disappointingly unproductive. Some 
instances of spontaneous telepathy, precognitive dreams, etc., have 
been reported to the writer as a result of short radio talks on various 
aspects of psychical research that have received publicity from time 
to time. 

It may be of interest to note here the Government attitude to 
divining in New South Wales (enquiries were not instituted in the 
other States) because of the widespread nature of this practice in 
parts of the State where farmers are largely dependent on subter- 
ranean water supplies. The Department of Agriculture stated that its 
attitude was “quite open.” It had provided opportunities for diviners 
to demonstrate their skill, and was aware of both success and failure. 
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The Water Conservation and Irrigation Commission stated that it 
regarded the practice as “very much open to doubt” and pointed out 
that records kept since 1918 showed that 84% of bores had been suc- 
cessful on undivined sites whilst only 70% were successful on divined 
sites. The Commission stated that “as far as can be ascertained, no 
discovery of importance has been made by a diviner which could not 
have been made by simple methods of observation and inference.” 


Enquiries in Tasmania, South Australia and Western Australia 
have failed to reveal the existence of any investigatory or experi- 
mental research. Professor E. Morris Miller of the University of 
Tasmania advised that he was unable to undertake any parapsycho- 
logical work due to lack of staff. He forwarded particulars of some 
phenomena he had personally experienced. 


Psychical research in Australia consists of, to use the words of 
Mr. Scriven of the M.U.S.P.R., “a few islands of science in a sea 
of spiritualism and apathy.” Actually the spiritualist movement is 
quite strong. There are 2,000 members of the Associated Spiritual 
Churches in Sydney alone, with probably a much greater number in 
the Australian Spiritualist Union. 


In addition to the spiritualists, Australia has its share of pseudo- 
scientists who, together with the S.P.R. (Aust.), dispossess neurotics 
of evil spirits and indulge in other similar practices. One such “spiri- 
tual psychiatrist,” as he describes himself, claimed recently to be 
removing evil spirits from a woman who fears she will be molested 
by three blind men unless she washes her hands daily in dragon’s 
blood, and a man who is possessed of a malignant louse which roams 
inside him. Other soi-disant psychologists and scientists, with a good 


deal of enthusiasm, but little training, advise enquirers on “psychic 
problems.” 


In Australia psychical research has tremendous possibilities. Pro- 
vided departmental obstructions and restrictions can be overcome, 
the enterprising student has splendid opportunities to do pioneering 
work with the aborigines in addition to the normal channels of psychi- 
cal enquiry. Some advancement in psychical research would undoubt- 
edly result if the spiritualists conducted themselves as spiritualists 
instead of assuming the names and authority of responsible bodies. 
The greatest advancement, however, would be achieved if the experi- 
mental results of overseas bodies forced the Universities to under- 
take extensive research themselves. In the meantime the small groups 
of workers already functioning are, despite the general stultifying 
apathy, pushing ahead their researches with earnestness and ingenuity. 


Reviews 


THE MYSTERY OF DREAMS. By William Oliver Stevens. 
280 pp. Dodd, Mead & Company, New York, 1949. $3.50. 


Recently classified among the great casebooks of psychical research, 
Mr. Stevens’ collection of dreams presents, in highly readable form, 
a large part of the evidence for the paranormal. It does not attempt to 
compete with The Country Gentlemen’s Counsellor, published in 1633, 
for telling fortunes; or with The Search For the Beloved (1949), by 
Nandor Fodor, for revealing obscene urges that lurk in the uncon- 
scious. Nevertheless, it deals with a field that is exciting and enlight- 
ening—the field of veridical dreams. 


A worthy sequel to Mr. Stevens’ popular Unbidden a which 
catalogues ghosts that proved “real,” the present volume classifies 
dreams that came “true.” Chapter headings, such as “The Solution 
of a Problem,” “Telepathic Dreams,” “Clairvoyant Dreams,” and 


“Warning and Prophetic” indicate the general scope and arrange- 
ment of the material. 


An especially interesting chapter on ‘“borderland’’ dreams 
(occurring between the waking and sleeping state) includes the 
celebrated Chaffin Will Case, which is often cited with the evidence 
for survival. This will was discovered through the purposive action 
of a phantasm under circumstances that are not easily explained by 
telepathy or clairvoyance. Another chapter deals with concurrent and 
reciprocal dreams. The former are explained by the author as those 
in which two persons have identical or similar dreams simultaneously ; 
the latter, as dreams in which two persons apparently meet, each con- 
scious of the other in the setting and action of the dream. (Since the 
recollected dream perceptions must be doubly evidenced, well-authenti- 
cated examples of this last type are rare indeed !) 


In an otherwise scholarly and genial chapter on dream symbolism, 
Mr. Stevens launches the familiar reductio ad absurdum attack on 
what he terms the “Freudian Complex.” His assertion that little 
paper-covered dream books, popular with certain people not con- 
spicuous for intelligence, contain dream interpretations no more 
arbitrary and illogical than those of orthodox Freudians is more 
amusing than enlightening. Such comments, of which there are more, 
seem unfortunately placed in a serious consideration of paranormal 
dreams. They only reflect the usual incredulity and repugnance 
aroused in the average layman confronted with a strict Freudian 
interpretation of a dream symbol. Those who write about psychic 
experiences would be wise to refrain from participation in the 
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Freudian controversy, which, however resolved, is not likely to have 
any significance for psychical research. 


The expressed purpose of the book is to present examples of signi- 
ficant dreams, evidencing an unexplained phenomenon of the mind 
calling for serious investigation. That purpose is admirably served by 
examples reported from such creditable sources as Phantasms of the 
Living, Human Personality and its Survival of Bodily Death, and the 
publications of the societies for psychical research. Also included are 
dream stories from biographies, diaries, and similar published sources. 
Other dreams come from correspondents, “included for what they are 
worth to the reader.” Still others, never before published, come from 
the author’s personal friends whose word he “would trust regardless 
of sworn affidavits.” A random check on the sources available to this 
reviewer revealed only a few negligible discrepancies that can be 
attributed to hasty proofreading. On the whole, the research appears 
to have been thorough, -honest, and competent. 


Although his purpose is not to debate possible explanations, Mr. 
Stevens offers a few modest considerations on what “psychic” dreams 
may mean. He sets aside “coincidence” and the “subconscious mind” 
as facile terms that beg the question and then introduces the vexed 
problem of ‘“‘out-of-the-body” experiences. He suggests that if these 
experiences are true, then thought, memory, powers of observation 
and even communication are independent of the brain; and, therefore, 
survival of personality after death “becomes a hypothesis, buttressed 
by still another formidable body of evidence.” 

Mr. Stevens, a trustee of The American Society for Psychical 
Research, who received his doctorate from Yale University, is a 
historian of recognized accomplishments and a writer of proved 
ability. Few others are as well equipped to make a casebook of 
psychical research as interesting as a novel of suspense. He has 
written a well-documented source book of value to anyone interested 


in mysterious occurrences and of special value to the readers of 
this JouRNAL. 


Alan F. MacRobert 
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ADVENTURES IN THE SUPERNORMAL. By Eileen J. Gar- 
rett. Creative Age Press, New York, 1949. 252 pp. $3.50. 


A new book by Mrs. Garrett is a welcome event, and this volume 
will attract eager interest among the many who have followed her 
career as a sensitive. The earlier chapters retrace the ground already 
covered in her previous book, My Life as a Search for the Meaning 
of Mediumship. Once more she relates the story of herself as an 
orphan child in the home of a grim aunt, to whom the child’s artless 
tales of her spirit playmates were only wicked lies that had to be 
punished by whippings. The little girl had to go to the gypsies for 
sympathy and understanding. 


As she grew to maturity her powers of telepathy, clairaudience, 
and clairvoyance seemed to grow stronger. She developed a control, 
“Uvani,” and later a second control, “Abdul Latif,” who introduced 
himself as a Persian astronomer and physician at the court of Saladin. 
That control personality, by the way, has been reported to this 


reviewer by two other sensitives as well, in each instance as an agent 
for healing. 


Mrs. Garrett pays a special tribute to the late Mr. Hewat McKenzie, 
of the British College of Psychic Science, for his guidance of her 
in psychic matters. One word of his advice is worth repeating here: 
“". , the spiritual quality and level of communications expressed 
through the trance were dependent on the degree of mental and 
spiritual development of the control personality, as well as on the 
degree of responsibility one took for it oneself” (p. 133). The message 
of a control, therefore, need not be the word of some “higher power.” 
This is ia pondering by those who assume that anything coming 
through supernormal channels must be sacred writ. 

It is interesting to note that even a sensitive as gifted as Mrs. 
Garrett discovered that she was hardly, if any, better than a guesser 
when at first she tried her hand at Dr. Rhine’s cards. These pieces 
of pasteboard, she says, lacked the energy stimulus needful for her 
powers to come into play; on the contrary, they actually inhibited 
them. Also, she says, that once, on her return to England, she dis- 
covered that she was utterly unable to produce results there at that 
time. As has been demonstrated so often in the careers of sensitives, 
the psi faculty is more fickle than any other gift. 

The latter half of the book is devoted to chapters on special 
phenomena, from poltergeists to psychokinesis. In these the author 
tries to explain and rationalize. At times the reader may get lost 
because of the terminology. It is hard to make even an abstract 
vocabulary fit the supersensory phenomena. For instance “objective” 
and “subjective” seem to get blurry, and the difference between 
“consciousness” and “awareness” is sometimes hard to follow. Per- 
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haps the difficulty is inevitable when one attempts to philosophize in 
this twilight land. 


Parenthetically, a few items might be noted for correction in a 
later edition. For example, on page 244 the names of two famous 
pioneers in psychical research, Richet and Geley, got badly mussed 
up by the typesetter. Alfred Russel Wallace was always fussy about 
having only one “l” in his middle name; here he gets two. On page 
232 the author names Jacob as the one “put to trial by demanding 


the blood sacrifice of his son.” Of course, she means his grandfather 
Abraham. 


To most readers of the JouRNAL the chief significance of this book 
is the fact that now, at last, Mrs. Garrett comes out boldly and 
clearly for her convictions as to the reality of her experiences, and 
she finds them acceptable to her reasoning mind. ‘“Supernormal 
sensing,” she writes, “is but the refinement of that dynamic power 
of being, which propels all life forward through the growth and 
development of its own evolution” (p. 177). “Science and religion,” 
she writes on a later page, “must eventually unite.” She declares that 
there is rational evidence to prove that man has a soul. “If I say that 
I know that the dead survive, that communication with those who 
have gone beyond is possible and does occur, and that the human 
consciousness is capable of perception in other levels of experience, 
I know these things out of my own knowledge and experience” 
(p. 247). Again, “. .. personality survives bodily dissolution, to be 
contained in form again, though as yet one cannot comprehend the 
stuff of one’s new being” (p. 249). 

So, after questioning, testing, and studying her own varied super- 
normal experiences, the author arrives at the supreme conclusion to 
which they point the way. And she says, not merely “I believe,” 
but “IT know.” 


William Oliver Stevens 
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Discontinuance of “Flying Saucers” Project 


The Air Force has discontinued its special project of investigating 
and evaluating reported “flying saucers” on the basis that there is no 
evidence that the reports are not the results of natural phenomena. 
Discontinuance of the project, which was carried out by the Air 
Force, was concurred in by the Departments of the Army and the 
Navy. 

The Air Force said that all evidence and analyses indicate that the 
reports of unidentified flying objects are the result of: (1) Misinter- 
pretation of various conventional objects; (2) A mild form of mass 
hysteria; (3) Hoaxes. 

The project was established two years ago at Wright-Patterson Air 
Force Base, Dayton, Ohio, Headquarters of the Air Force’s Air 
Materiel Command. Since January 1948 some 375 incidents have been 
reported and investigated. Assisting special investigators were scien- 
tific consultants from universities and governmental agencies. The 
Air Force said that the continuance of the project is unwarranted, 


since additional incidents now are simply confirming the findings al- 
ready reached. 


A stynmary of an earlier report of preliminary studies made by 
the AMC (1947-1949) is appended. 

All the information so far presented in Project “Saucer” on the 
possible existence of space ships from another planet or of aircraft 
propelled by an advanced type of atomic power plant have been largely 
conjecture. To sum up, no definite conclusive evidence is yet available 
that would prove or disprove the possibility that a portion of the 
unidentified objects are real aircraft of unknown or unconventional 
configuration. 


Many sightings by qualified and apparently reliable witnesses have 
been reported. However, each incident has unsatisfactory features, 
such as the shortness of time the object was under observation, the 
great distance from the observer, vagueness of description or photo- 


graphs, inconsistencies between individual observers, lack of descrip- 
tive data, etc. 

In so far as the aero-dynamic superiority of the disc-like phenomena 
is concerned, the circular plan-form has not been used in representa- 
tive aircraft, either military or civilian, because the induced drag 
is excessively high. 


Spherical or balloon-shaped objects are also not usually considered 
as efficient aircraft. Drag is high and the energy expended to develop 
lift by aerodynamic means is excessive. 


The obvious explanation for most of the spherical-shaped objects 
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reported, as already mentioned, is that they are meteorological or 
similar type balloons. This, however, does not explain reports that 
they travel at high speed or maneuver rapidly. But “Saucer” men 
point out that the movement could be explained away as an optical 
illusion or actual acceleration of the balloon caused by a gas leak and 
later exaggerated by observers. The most reasonable explanation for 
the reported “balls of light” is that they were suspended from bal- 
loons or some other means of support not visible at night, and that 
the violent maneuvers sometimes reported in these cases were due to 
optical illusion. 

There are scores of possible explanations for the scores of different 
type sightings reported. Many of the aerial phenomena have been 
positively identified. However, the correct tagging of the remaining 
percentage is still the job of Project “Saucer.” 

The “saucers” are not a joke. Neither are they cause for alarm 
to the population. Many of the incidents already have answers: 
meteors; balloons; falling stars; birds in flight; testing devices, etc. 
Some of them still end in question marks. It is the mission of the 
AMC Technical Intelligence Division’s Project “Saucer” to supply 
the periods. 

* * 

Collective Hallucinations are of considerable interest to psychical 
research. Some of the most impressive cases are reported and dis- 
cussed in Phantasms of the Living (Vol. 11, pp. 600-641), and in 
“Report on the Census of Hallucinations” (Proc. S.P.R., Vol. X, 
pp. 303-330). 


Note to “Long Distance Experiments 
in Telepathy” 


Dr. S. G. Soal has sent us the following comment on his joint paper 
with Mr. F. Bateman, “Long Distance Experiments in Telepathy,” 
which appeared in the January, 1950 number of this JouRNAL. 

“In the ‘two agent’ test reported in my recent paper the apparently 
low score of 29/200 obtained by Mrs. Holding is not really remarkable 
since it is a logical consequence of the high score 57/200 obtained 
by the successful agent Mrs. Hales. For on the 57 trials in which 
Mrs. Hales scores a hit, the opposition agent must make misses, and 
on the remaining 200—57=143 trials her chance of scoring a hit is 
1/4 and not 1/5 at each trial. 

“Hence the expectation of Mrs. Holding is actually 1/4 of 143=35.75. 
This gives a negative deviation of —6.75 as compared with a standard 
deviation of Y1/4x3/4x143=5.18. Thus the negative deviation is 
not anywhere near significance.” 


HISTORY OF THE SOCIETY 


The First American Society for Psychical Research was formed in 1885, 
in consequence of a visit by Sir W. F. Barrett to this country, and Prof. Simon 
Newcomb became its President. In 1887 the Society invited a man of signal 
ability, Richard Hodgson, A.M., LL.D., sometime Lecturer in the University 
of Cambridge, to become its Executive Secretary, and he accepted. 


This organization later became a branch of the English Society under the 
very able guidance of Dr. Hodgson until his death in 1905. The American 
Society for Psychical Research was then re-established with James H. Hyslop, 
Ph.D., formerly Professor of Logic and Ethics in Columbia University, as its 
Secretary and Director. 


THE ENDOWMENT 


The American Society for Psychical Research, Inc., was originally incor- 
portated under the Laws of New York in 1904 under the name of American 
Institute for Scientific Research, for the purpose of carrying on and endowing 
investigation in the fields of psychical research and psycho-therapeutics. It 
is supported by contributions from its members and a small endowment fund. 
The income of the Society pays only for the publications and office ex- 
penses, but does not enable the Society to carry on its scientific investigations. 
A much greater fund is required before this work can be carried forward with 
the initiative and energy which its importance deserves. 


The endowment funds are dedicated strictly to the uses set forth in the 
deed of gift and are under control of the Board of Trustees, the character and 
qualifications of whom are safeguarded, as with other scientific institutions. 


Moneys and property dedicated by will or gift to the purposes of the 
American Society for Psychical Research, Inc., whether to the uses of 
psychical research or psycho-therapeutics, are earnestly solicited. The form 
which such dedication should take when made by will is indicated in the 
following: 


“I give, devise and bequeath to the American Society for Psychical 
Research, Inc., a corporation organized under the laws of the State of New 
York, the sum of dollars [or if the bequest is real estate, or 
other specific items of property, these should be sufficiently described for 
identification], in trust for the corporate purposes of said Society.” 
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